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editor's preface 


Originally, the hope for this issue of The Minstrel was that it would have theme 
centered on social and environmental justice. But as the entries began rolling in, we found that 
this was not going to be the case. A couple of weeks ago I was asked if each issue bad to have 
a theme. The short answer is ‘no’; the long answer is, in my own experience (and I should 
have remembered this before I tried to force a theme out of the creative student body) a theme 
emerges after the entries chosen for publication are coaxed into the same file. Perhaps almost 
magically, when the entries find each other, I begin sensing trends. So, the “theme” of this 
issue has written itself, so to speak. It speaks to me of maturation, growth and, in the title of 
Adrienne James’s senior art exhibition, of the “stereotypes of age”. Each piece represents a 
season of life, or an age “range”. Some involve multiple seasons and stages of life. This theme 
is fitting because here in Canada we are entering a new season and we are experiencing all the 
delights of the transition between frostbite and suntans, between hibernation and rejuvenation, 
between death and resurrection. And yet, spring is a step backward, in some sense. After 
summer has grown to maturity it dwindles, withers, and slowly, quietly fades. Winter is the 
time of old age and, finally, of death. Season-wise, we are now in the infant stage again: the 
stage of innocence, mischief—and immaturity. In many Eastern and New Age beliefs, this cycle 
is expressed in the human life as well: after death comes a rebirth into the world as a helpless, 
knowledge-less infant once more. Ecocritics of literature find in these beliefs the old fertility 
and earth-cults reasserting themselves. As Christians, we do believe in a kind of re-birth, a 
rebirth of the soul when it finds Christ. We also believe in a rebirth or resurrection of the body 
from the grave. And so, death in nature, just as death for the Christ-follower, does not have the 
final say. We can shout with Hosea: “Where, O death, are you plagues? Where, O grave, is 
your destruction?” And with Paul: “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 
We have a promise, and it is trustworthy and true: our Redeemer has ransomed us from the 
power of the grave. Natalie Armstrong’s poem, “May 4, 2002” is a cry for justice, it is also about 
untimely death: about death out of season, about life ripped from a young woman before she’s 
had time to grow in wisdom or ripen to full, old age. “Agnes” by Teresa DeVries is about the 
pain old age can bring, but also about steadfast love—love tested over time. The senior art 
exhibition inspired the shape of this issue as well. I found there a festival of images to 
complement the written pieces. Thank you to the talented Redeemer artists that put their 
pieces (and their hearts) on display for us all to contemplate, to commune with, and to enjoy. 

I find it significant that Jillian Hermansen’s art piece, “Mother,” was “painted” using the 
dye from crushed blueberries and curry powder (again a crushed substance) mixed with water. 
There is always a kind of death in birth—or in the creative act—even if it is only a death to our 
selves. As Christ said, “unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains alone; 
but if it dies, it bears much fruit” John 12:24), | 

As Carly Smith portrays in her poem, “Gossip Brew,” there is a strength that comes 
from accumulated years, from weathering the many storms of life. The older we get the more 
ingrained our ways of doing things—our ways of thinking and seeing—become and the harder 
it gets to break bad habits. This is seen in the poem “Myth” by Brittany Goheen and in the 
prose piece by Amie Vermeer, “Dry Tears”. There is also a playfulness to old age, just as there 
is a playfulness to youth, though it takes a different shape. And as we grow, perhaps we 
mature by a returning, a returning to raw childlike belief and wonder (as expressed in Jillian 
Hermansen’s untitled piece). Our hope is that you would come away from this issue of The 
Minstrel feeling as if you come on a journey—a journey, perhaps through time, from the sweet 
naivety of childhood, into the jocund yet turbulent space of adolescence and finally to the often 
bitter, but just as often heady and full-bodied flavours of old age. May it be a journey which 
leads you full circle back into the present. 


Amyann Faul Groen 
April 18, 2007 
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maturation [ tiffany CRANDALL ] 
“This piece shows the progression of growth by using nature. Everyone in their identity goes 


through the progress of development. In creativity there is maturation over time. This piece 
encompasses these aspects.” 


Words 


I tinker with words 
like a child with toys 
changing one for another 


losing sight of what was there to start. 


Threading ideas together 

like an old woman knitting a sweater. 
If you find the right place to pull 

will it all unravel? 

Still, words are all I have 

to keep on playing the game. 


[ carly SMITH ] 


haley [ Adrienne JAMEs | 


Sandcastles 


A soft expression, a green shovel 


She scoops cool sand into a yellow bucket and pats it down 
I see her from where I’m sitting—she’s oblivious of time and space— 
Of the single mother, by the shore, trying to calm her wailing baby; 


Of the seagulls cutting the air with cries 


And three lopsided castles stand—alone and forgotten— 
as she is crouched over the fourth one, not yet born—expressionless and 


still— 


To colour in the lines; 
to tie shoes; 
to fly a kite; 

to paint a picture in the sand 


[ janine SIEMENS ] 
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mother | jillian HERMANSEN | 


Hush-a-bye 


child 
tenderly takes a cool quart bag of 
smooth white milk 


~ warmly wraps it up in a 


tea-towel dish-rag diaper and 
cradling it cautiously in the 

crook of her arm she 

rocks it carefully 

back and forth back and forth 
and she croons 

hush-a-bye baby, hush-hush-a-bye 


girl 

rhythmically kneads a round of 

heavy dense dough 

over and down and forward and round 
smoothes it into a 

swollen belly ball 

brushes it with white flour 

rubs her hand round and round and under 
up in two hands it sits 

pregnant with probable growth 

and she hums 

hush-a-bye baby, hush-hush-a-bye 


woman 
gently bathes her 

smooth warm belly in a 

blanket of white suds 

rubs her hand round and round and 
over and under 

fingers knit together 

beneath her swollen belly 

cradling it with care 

and she whispers 

hush-a-bye baby, hush-hush-a-bye 


[ brittany GOHEEN | 
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round and round 
Be careful not to break 
the skin 

It must come off 

in One piece 
If it breaks 
it’s bad luck 
Flying spirals 
slice the air 
Green and red swirls 
lie about 
Long and stringy 
curved and browning 
Hokey Hannah 
its Jim Boweling 
Your apple peels 
lie at your feet 
There it forms the letter ‘J’ 
The apple does not lie 
You will marry Jim Boweling 


[ tiffany CRANDALL ] 


[ amy HUGHES ] 


IS 


iHop in the Early Mornings 


With his slow southern drawl 

he orders the pancakes 

and everything that comes with it 

I decide on a small bowl of onion rings 
unsure whether my stomach 

is nervous about the hour 

or the new company 

We smile a 2 AM smile across the table 
before the food arrives 

to ease our mouths of our words 

It is an awkward game of 

who are you and 

I feel I know you already 

We adjust our cutlery for the food 

and make a bigger dip in 


the red pillowed leather 
We eat 
unaware of the friendship 
seeping up between the stories 
and the banana and caramel french toast 


[ stephanie ELGERSMA ] 


[ jamie SABOT | 
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Fifi 
[ Brittany GOHEEN | 


That day was pretty much like any other Sunday, I guess, except that it was awfully 
hot and humid out. Anj and I rushed into church just as the congregation stood for the pastor’s 
greeting—just on time, for us—hot, sticky, and shuffling our two boys into the pew ahead of 
us. Ian was just seven at the time, and David was eleven—old enough to be expected to sit still 
in church, but young enough not to sit still anyway. We got through the service, Anj fanning 
herself with her bulletin, stopping only long enough to put a restraining hand on one or the 
other of the boys from time to time. I was dripping by the time the service ended, beads of 
sweat pouring down my temples, and my pits making wet circles under my arms. After the 
benediction, our family scooted out of the pew and made a rush for the coffee. Call me crazy, 
but coffee after church is still mandatory for me, whether it’s ten degrees out or forty. 

As I was pouring my coffee, John and Betty VandeZande approached the table from 
the other side. I began to turn away nonchalantly, pretending not to notice them, when Betty 
exclaimed, “Oh, Robbie, so nice to see you! How are you doing?” 

Letting out a little sigh, I planted a smile on my face, and turned around. “Betty! John! I 
didn’t see you there. I’m doing very well thanks, and yourselves?” 

The VandeZandes and our family sit on opposite sides of the church, shall we say. 
They never touch alcohol, they clean their floors every day, arrive for church fifteen minutes 
early, and probably have never sinned in their lives. Our family, on the other hand, isn’t afraid 
of our “shits” and “hells,” never lets the beer run out, doesn’t mind a little spilt milk, and for 
myself, I really could have used a cigarette right then. 

“We are just fine. But did you hear about our little muffin this week? She caught some 
kind of virus; it must have been from playing with those dirty dogs when we let her out the 
other day. She had to get shots, so lately she’s been sluggish and a little disoriented but she’s 
definitely on the mend and eating well and...” I allowed Betty’s voice to trail off in my head, 
and looked to my wife for a little help. But Anj had a very genuine-looking smile on her face, 
and looked as if she was listening intently to all this rambling about their precious little Fu-Fu, 
or whatever the damn thing was called. 

I was trying to listen in on other conversations—find a way out—until suddenly I 
heard Betty behind me, in the midst of her monologue, exclaim, “You should all just come over 
for coffee! Of course! I have cake, I have cookies for the boys, you know I make excellent 
coffee, I just cleaned the house, it’s perfectly ready for you, why don’t you come over?” She 
always spoke in such long run-on sentences; it’s a wonder she didn’t run out of breath. I know 
she meant the house-cleaning part as a reassurance that she was ready for us, but I was sure 
that no amount of cleaning would make her ready for our family. I desperately looked at my 
wife, but she tactfully ignored me, and with one hand firmly pressing my arm, said, “That 
would be lovely, Betty, thank you.” I gave John a man-to-man nod, and said roughly, “Sure.” 

“You know that all we'll hear about is that damn dog, Anj. Why the hell did you say 
yes?” I exploded once we were all finally packed into our little Corolla. “And the boys. Think of 
the boys. They won't be able to breathe in there without messing something up.” Anj looked at 
me, head tilted down, eyebrows frozen, eyes dripping sarcasm. “Of course it’s the boys you’re 
thinking of, Rob.” 

“Well,” I said with a shrug. “Seriously, we’re going to regret this. I can just see it now: 
we'll leave the house in ruins with some kind of red juice splattered all over their nice white 
carpet, ten less dishes than when we got there, and probably some pee on the toilet seat.” 

Anj smiled. “Oh, don’t be so pessimistic. They’re a very nice couple, and really want to 
chat with us, so just try to make the best of it.” 

“Chat at us, more like it,” I mumbled. She glared at me. I lit a cigarette and rolled 
down my window. 

Ian’s face was pushed up against his window and he was making a face at some little 
girl. David was very intently making a paper airplane out of the bulletin. By the time we got to 
the VandeZandes’ home, the airplane had taken a nosedive out the window into the ditch, and 
the two boys had started to poke at each other. Both of them had to use the washroom. 

“Kids,” I said, with as serious and stern a face as I could muster. “These folks are really 
neat and clean people. Try to keep your hands off of things. This is not like our house, okay? Just 
be very careful and try not to be too rowdy.” 

With one last look at Anj, I opened my door, and the four of us stepped out onto a 
perfectly clean driveway. I bet it was washed every Saturday. What kind of people wash their 
driveway anyway? It was surrounded by a perfectly manicured lawn. The grass was actually 
mowed in a criss-cross pattern. The property was not big, but it was so well taken care of and 
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so efficiently planned out that it looked more presumptuous than it should have, given the 
neighbourhood it was in. Our knock was greeted somewhere in the house by a chorus of half- 
hearted yips from their precious Fu-Fu. 

“Welcome! Welcome!” John said, arms stretched out as if he would embrace us all at 
once. Instead of reaching for us, he reached down and picked up the little dog that had trotted 
rather sluggishly after him into the entranceway. I couldn’t help thinking that I was glad it was 
on drugs. “And here’s our little Fifi! She’s a good little thing, yes she is!” John gave her head a 
rub and kissed her nose. Fifi, Fu-Fu, what’s the difference, I thought. So I got the vowel wrong. 

The air-conditioning was a welcome relief from the humidity. Inside, the house was as 
perfect as outside. And the carpet was white. I knew it would be white. Why did it have to be 
white? 

“Take off your shoes,” I hissed at Ian, as he took a few bold steps into the house. 

“Helloooo!” called Betty from the kitchen. She was definitely making coffee; I could 
smell it. Maybe this wasn’t such a bad idea after all. I could always go for more coffee. The 
couple invited us all into the living room. After the boys had found and used the washroom, 
Anj and I strategically placed ourselves, one with each of the boys, on two couches. 
Unfortunately, they were the kind of couches that have wooden legs—the kind that look really 
pretty in what you might call a “sitting room,” but, in reality, the last thing you want to do with 
them is sit in them. 

We helped ourselves to the cookies and the coffee cake that sat, sliced and plated, on 
the coffee table. David, sitting across from me and next to Anj, grimaced as he took a bite of 
the cookie he had grabbed. I gave him a long, pointed look and he obediently took another 
nibble. I decided not to try a cookie. 

“Sooo000o0?” It was a long and drawn-out what-should-we-talk-about-now 
conversation opener from Betty. Not that any of us had any doubt what we would talk about. 
“Isn't Fifi looking great? I thought she made major improvements, even since the time we left 
for church this morning, don’t you think so, John? And look at her now, so happy to have 
company.” 

As if the dog cares, I thought. It was looking at me with half-shut eyes from its own 
little royal blue cushion next to John’s chair. Ian must have been thinking the same thing, 
because I heard a muffled snort on my left, and he began to peek up at me, squirming. He 
wanted me to look at him and laugh with him, knowing that in our house, I probably would 
have. But not here. I concentrated on ignoring the gleam that was most definitely in his eyes, 
and put a restraining hand on his thigh. 

“Do you boys like dogs?” John asked, attempting to relate to them on some level. 
David looked him square in the eyes and said “No.” Ian began to squirm again. I squeezed his 
knee ever-so-slightly. 

“Oh. Well.” John coughed, and Betty laughed nervously, her eyes flickering from 
David to John to Fifi and back again. “I didn’t used to like dogs. In fact, I was afraid of them 
when I was your age. And then when I met Betty, here, and she just loved dogs—well—how 
could I not like them? And of course meeting Fifi here too was quite a turning point in my life. 
She was just a puppy and...” 

“lm not afraid of dogs,” David said, quite calmly. Anj’s hand went instinctively to 
David’s knee. I suppressed a grin at the realisation that we both were hanging onto our sons 
knees, as if we were desperately trying to stop geysers with our bare hands. 

“Well. Hm. You know what boys? I think the coffee’s ready and I have just the thing 
for you two. How would you like some juice? I have apple juice, I have orange juice, I have 
grape juice...” No, please, not grape juice, I thought. With just the slightest glint of a challenge 
in his eye, David declared that he would have grape juice, and Ian asked for apple. I breathed 
in slowly and deliberately and sent up a silent plea that the grape juice would not end up on 
the carpet. 

As the clock ticked on for an hour, and then another, I sipped my two cups of coffee 
ever so slowly, partly because I wanted something to do with my hands as I listened to the 
VandeZandes emote about their dog, and partly because I had heard that taking small sips of 
caffeine through a longer period of time works better for keeping you awake. By the time we 
were getting ready to make our move toward the door, I shit you not, we knew absolutely 
everything there was to know about that stupid dog. Not only did we know what time she 
went to bed every night, and what time and exactly how she woke them up in the morning, 
but we knew the regularity of her bowel movements and her favourite brand of dog food. We 
knew what vacations she had been allowed to take with the couple, and where she had stayed 
when she was left behind; we knew the details of the laser-beam fence that was installed on 
the property to protect her, and how it lay exactly along the curb in the front, and precisely at 
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the line of trees in the back; we also knew every illness Fifi had ever fallen prey to, and the 
names of the best vets in the province. 

As we listened to the final story about how Fifi had narrowly escaped death at a gas 
station in Oregon, I was rubbing my eyes, Ian was sleeping lightly with his head on my 
shoulder, David was wandering around behind the couch inspecting the shelved books and 
photos of Fifi displayed there, his hands deliberately stuffed into his pockets, and Anj was 
inching her butt toward the edge of the couch in a tactful preparing-to-leave sort of motion. 

“But I guess you’ve heard enough about our litthe muffin for today, haven’t you, poor 
little Ian’s gone to sleep even, eh? Well let me clear these cups a minute here and let Fifi 
outside. She’s been sitting here like a good little girl, haven’t you Fifi, probably just waiting to 
get outside and run around, what a good little thing.” The dog didn’t really look like it wanted 
to run around. It looked like it was still half-asleep. 

As Betty left, trailing the queen of the hour behind her, I gently nudged Ian awake and 
glanced at Anj. Her smile said, “That wasn’t so bad, was it?” I smiled back, relieved. 

Betty returned and we all stood, stretched our legs out, said our goodbyes and thank- 
yous and stepped out into the wall of heat once again. We were all sort of giddy as we got 
back in the car, as if we’d just come through an intense and difficult exam feeling like we’d 
gotten 100%. 

I grinned. “The carpet is still white. Grape juice. And the carpet is still white. Haha.” I 
winked at David, and he grinned back at me. We were all quite jolly, and I even went so far as 
to give Anj a loud smacking kiss on the cheek as I leaned over to put my seat belt on. “Who’s 
ready for some hamburgs?” 

“Me! Me! Me! I didn’t even like those cookies and I am so hungry!” Ian declared 
emphatically. 

“They tasted like dog food,” David said facetiously, and we all started to laugh. As I 
put the car in reverse, I could see that the VandeZandes were still watching from the living 
room window, so I waved as we backed out of the driveway. Suddenly I saw Betty let out a 
scream, though I couldn’t hear it. Her hand clapped to her mouth, and her face took on a look 
of horror. 

Thump. 

Our laughter stopped dead. There was nothing on the driveway when we came. It was 
spotless. My heart literally stopped for a second, and then came back with a vengeance, beating 
so hard I could hear it in my ears. 

“Oh shit. Oh shit. You have got to be kidding me. Shit’ I closed my eyes, put the car 
in park, and heard the front door of the house open amid shouts and screams. 

“FIFI! Oh Fifi. No no no no no.” I opened my eyes to see the two of them stop in 
their tracks, unable to move a step further. Betty was white. John’s mouth hung open, and his 
hand slowly reached for his wife’s. I could feel my face completely flushed, and I felt the most 
horrifying giddy laughter bubbling up within me. Did that actually just happen? Did I actually 
run over that runt that had, in effect, taken up our entire afternoon? As I reached over to open 
the car door, Ian breathed incredulously, “Dad, you killed the dog?” He clambered over David’s 
lap to peak out the window. David shushed him and tried to push him off. I didn’t know if I 
was imagining it, but there seemed to be just the tiniest hint of a smile behind David's eyes. I 
clenched my teeth and sucked in my cheeks, trying so hard not to laugh. I didn’t dare look at 
Anj, because I knew I was about to lose it. So I quickly got out of the car, slammed the door, 
and walked around to the back on the passenger’s side. 

She wasn’t dead. But when I actually saw the dog, I started to feel bad. From the way 
she was lying there, it was clear that she had been sleeping, and fortunately I had managed to 
only hit her back legs. 

Damage control took about ten minutes. I helped John gently carry Fifi into the house, 
and waited while Betty fed Fifi some black tea—which is apparently good for fainting dogs— 
and while John called their vet, who was quite willing, under the circumstances, to help out 
even on a Sunday. Then I walked quickly toward the car not quite sure how to act or what face 
to put on. I sat down heavily in the car and closed the door again. 

“She'll be fine.” I reported. I did both shoulder-checks this time as I reversed out of the 
driveway, though clearly there were no more Fifis to run over. No one waved from the 
window. We drove in complete silence for about five minutes before I heard Ian and David 
snort and then begin to giggle. Laughter bubbled up inside me and burst to the surface, and 
moments later all four of us let loose, laughing so hard that tears streamed down our cheeks. 

Needless to say, we were never invited over to the VandeZandes' again, though they 
were very polite to us at church, of course. And we still get regular updates on Fifi’s health, 
which led to my only regret in the whole event—that I didn’t actually kill the damn thing. 
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deep within 


[ tiffany CRANDALL | 


Private Gallery 


among other things, your old 
bedroom 

is now a private gallery, 

like Picasso you break down 
complicated pictures 

Inka simple 

shapes; 


though [ can feel the presence of 
Pablo 

lighten as you develop 

your own approach: 

trimming fluff and fat, 

leaving only skeletons. 


and yet, the bones are warm, 
exuding more life 

with each 

gentle 

chop. 


[ seth VEENSTRA | 
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“talitha kKoum?” little girl arise [ sarah SLOTEGRAAF | : 
learning to see 
[ sarah SLOTEGRAAF | 


> 2a 
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[ Emily DARLING | 


[ dan BRINKEMAN | 


[ tiffany CRANDALL | 


chained 


| Amyann FAUL GROEN | 


lz | 


left unsung | ashley KATTNER | 


Borrowed Treasure 


When I first picked up the guitar I refused to put it down. I played it obsessively, forcing 
the strings to dig minute trenches in my fingertips. Calluses formed on pink skin as skin peeled 
away. Later they formed on previous calluses, the thick skin underneath shiny and warped, like a 
scar. At the time | was thirteen and visiting my Uncle Harry and Aunt Marge in their home, a log 
cabin on the outskirts of Sudbury. Every room of their house was a magical place. 

Their living room was full of music —or at least, the potential for music. Besides the 
extensive vinyl collection, there were a number of instruments spread around the room: painted 
Maracas, various mouth harps in ditterent keys, an upright piano, and two acoustic guitars. Some 
were off limits, like the mouth harps; some anyone could play, like the piano: and others, like the 
fuitars, were ambiguous. 

One aftemoon | was listening to my favourite Eric Clapton album, “From The Cradle,” a 
collection of blues standards, when the guitar caught my eye. I should say, rather, that the cease 
caught my eye: its reptilian skin reminded me of a leathered treasure chest. It beckoned to me the 
way a black X beckons a buccaneer. My uncle caught my greedy look and smiled mischievously. A 
thin scar curled over his lip, cutting the cartilage between his two nostrils: a small reminder of his 
days playing minor league hockey —before masks became a staple for goalies. He rested his hands 
on his protruding stomach: a considerable girth strapped in by thick suspenders. 

“Go ahead, m'boy.” 

| bent down on all fours and dug the guitar out. I tugged on the brass latches one by one 
until | could litt the top off. Then the case seemed to exhale. Its breath smelled of wood and 
varnish. 
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As I held the guitar on my lap I felt nervous and incompetent. It felt the same to hold a 
newborn baby. And like a baby, the weight was heavier than I imagined. I rested it carefully on my 
knee and leaned my body against it while I wrapped my arms around its neck and head. There 
was a slight bellow in the back; this helped lower strings resonate louder than the higher ones; and 
when I played a chord the deep vibrations filled my chest. 

“Tll be sorry to leave.” 

Uncle Harry and I were sitting on the couch. Hockey Night in Canada was playing on the 
CBG. 

“And I'll be sorry to leave that guitar.” 

“You sure played a lot this week.” 

“Yeah. I can play five chords now and I can pick out the melody to ‘Amazing 

Grace.” 

“What do you say I lend you that guitar?” 

“Seriously?” 

“IT say ‘lend.’ Don’t know if I’m ready to part with it for good.” 

“Wow.” 

“My hands are too big for that narrow neck anyways. I’ve got monkey hands. You’ve got 
perfect hands for that guitar: long and narrow. You'll be a fine guitarist.” 

I looked down at his outstretched palm. It looked more like a lion’s paw to me. 

Even though it does not belong to me, the guitar became my most treasured possession. I 
used to imagine that if my house caught fire the guitar would be the first thing I would grab. When 
I first started to play it, 1 would lower the back of the case carefully onto the ground, then 
methodically clear the area around it, ensuring that nothing would knock or scratch the guitar once 
I lifted it out of the case. Later, challenged by the life led by men like Gandhi or the Buddha and 
convicted by the words of Jesus to his disciples I asked myself, “could I walk away from all this 
stuff?” “Yes,” ’'d say instinctively. “I’m not attached to things, to stuff, to mammon.” But I knew the 
guitar had strings wrapped around my heart. I would need a transplant in order to walk away from 
it. 

Smell is supposed to have more power over our memories than sight. I believe this to be 
true. As I lean over the guitar I can smell Harry and Marge’s living room. I can smell the tarred 
wood of the cabin’s log walls. I can smell the birch bark I would peel off their trees. I can even 
smell the smoldering coals that would wink slow and deliberate in their fireplace. 


[ seth VEENSTRA | 
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May 4, 2002 
Every denial of his guilt is a lash to my body, post-mortem. 


Fresh blood had covered my flesh as he told them, sandra 
“She tripped.” 

When they stare into my two black eyes to ask me if that’s true, 
I say yes with my lips, but my torn exterior screams no. 

I closed the door as they exited, shutting out their flashing lights 
He said, “I’m sorry. It won’t happen again.” And I believed him. 
I always believed him. 


More bruises. More lies. 


I was tired of wearing sunglasses in nightclubs, turtlenecks in Mz 
and making up stories every time I stepped into the emergency - 
So, one night, as he slept in a drunken stupor, I left. 

I packed. Got out. Ran. And ran. 

And though, I had no real place to go, sleeping in my car, 

a bus shelter, a park bench was better than being there. 


He found me. I knew he would find me. 


He got me in his car; said he just wanted to talk. 

I didn’t want to listen. My face, my arms, my ribs had 
listened long enough. I told him I was done. Gone. 

I reached for the door handle. He reached for my wrist 
and drew from his pocket. 


She’s lying in a coffin. 
Friends and family whisper, 
“She was so young.” 

The police report said he stabbed her 58 times. [ candice TURNER ] 
He said he didn’t remember. He was high. He didn’t have control. 


But he did have control, and that was the problem. 


[ natalie ARMSTRONG | 
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edith 


Gossip Brew 


Her gnarled hands grasp the delicate china; 
I fear she will drop the cups. 

All offers of help denied, 

she always insists on tea. 


When I was young 

I fancifully believed tea to be 

a mystical potion Grandma drank 
for strength 


Grandma hungers for conversation, 
the details of a story 

she stores up like crumbs 

from tea-cakes 

to savor later 

when the tea has grown cold 


“Tell me more,” she says. 

I tell her the unimportant facts of me 
[ candice TURNER | that mean nothing and everything. 
Looking down at the tea I had forgotten to sip, 
I realize it’s not the warmth of the brew 

from which she draws her strength 


[ carly sMITH ] 
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Agnes 


Damn. He could never find his cane. 


It was so frustrating. It was never where he had last left it. Simply had a mind of its own. Like a truant 
child, it ran away the second he turned his back. He bent his white-haired head low to the floor to see 
if the cane was hidden under his favorite chair in the living room. Bits of lint and dust had collected 
over the years. No cane. It was supposed to be there. Whenever he came home from his afternoon 
walk, he went immediately to his chair and placed the cane beside him. That was where it was 
supposed to be. Damn. He could never find his cane. 


Perhaps Agnes had picked it up and put it in the corner. She was always so fussy about having a tidy 
living room. All of the books were neatly arranged on the bookshelf. The end table by the sofa held a 
stack of magazines. On the table next to his easy chair was a crossword book. 


Ah, Agnes, his wife of... many years. Yes, perhaps she had placed it in the corner. He hated using the 
cane— Agnes told him that he should use it. She said it made him look “dashing.” Ha—his walk to the 
park made him tired. Park. He wanted to go to the park this afternoon. Damn. He could never find his 
cane. 


The kitchen. Maybe Agnes wandered off with it to the kitchen. She was getting old, you know, old 
people do that sort of thing. Not him. He still looked “dashing.” The cane was nowhere to be found in 
the kitchen. He watched the yellow curtains with white flowers ruffle in the cool breeze above the 
kitchen sink. Agnes liked those curtains. They had hung in the kitchen window of every house they 
had lived in over the past... many years. 


Breakfast. Was he here for breakfast? No. There were dishes in the sink. He had come to do the dishes. 
Agnes liked a clean house, you know. Of course, this was more of an apartment than a house. They 
had moved here when she was getting old. She said he was getting old too. Not him. He wasn't that 
old. A few years back though, he hired a housekeeper to clean the apartment so that Agnes could relax 
more. The woman came every afternoon to clean the apartment and to cook supper. 


Dishes. There were two mugs in the sink. He had to do the dishes. He smiled as he ran the water, 
ignoring the soap. He always drank out of the navy blue mug that Agnes had bought for him for his 
birthday. Agnes always drank out of the white mug with ladybugs crawling over the sides and handle. 
He had bought it for her birthday. February 14. Every year. See Agnes, he thought, I’m not old. J still 
remember your birthday. 


He poured out her mug of coffee. Funny—it appeared as though she hadn't even touched it. Maybe it 
was too strong for her. He always made the coffee for them. He would even stir in the drop of cream 
and two spoonfuls of sugar into her cup. That was how she liked it. His was always black. Coffee. He 
was going out for coffee this afternoon. To do that, he needed his cane. Where the hell was his cane? 


He checked the living room, maybe it was under his chair. He bent down to look underneath the easy 
chair. Bits of lint and dust had collected over the years. No cane. Damn. He could never find his cane. 


“Agnes,” he called. “Have you seen my cane?” He waited. There was a resounding echo in the deathly 
quiet house. Maybe she was out visiting some friends. He vaguely remembered her mentioning that she 
wanted to go and visit... someone. He couldn't remember who. Oh well. He would go for his walk 
alone today. 


Ah! There was his cane. It was hanging on its hook near the door. He wondered how it got there. 
Agnes probably put it away. She liked things put away neatly. He reached into the closet and pulled 
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out his green tattered jacket. He stuffed his left hand into his pocket and fingered the bread crumbs 
that he had placed there. He would feed the birds at the park. Agnes liked it when he told her about 
the birds. He would tell her stories of birds chasing after crumbs. He closed the door behind him and 
started down the walkway. He nodded at the woman coming up the walkway. She seemed familiar 
somehow. A tear rested on the comer of her eye. Quickly, he looked away. 


Damn. His cane always made such loud noises on the sidewalk. He leaned on it heavily as he walked 
to the park. The air was getting colder. The cool breeze had the nasty bite of winter on its breath. He 
drew his jacket closer. He stuffed his hand deeper into his pocket; the other turned red from the cool 
breeze. He fingered the bread crumbs in his pocket. Good. Agnes must have put some more crumbs in 
his pocket. He walked faster leaning heavily, listening to the tap, tap, tap of the point of his cane on 
the sidewalk. 


He sat on the park bench on the edge of the playground as he tried to catch his breath. A few kids on 
the playground shouted greetings to him. He waved to them. Odd—they all knew his name. He didn't 
know any of theirs. 


He fingered the bread crumbs again and smiled. He remembered why he had come. Agnes wanted him 
to feed the birds. He scattered the crumbs on the path to his bench. The birds descended hungrily. 
They showed no fear but gathered around him squawking angrily at each other. Probably they had 
been fed by others before him. He smiled as one bird attacked the beak of another trying to knock a 
bread crumb free. Another dropped the bread crumb it had in hopes of getting a bigger one, but ended 
up with nothing at all. He would tell Agnes about the birds when he got home. 


A mother and her three children were coming towards him. Two boys and a little girl. The mother and 
two boys had dark brown hair, but the little girl had wispy blond curls. The mother was whispering to 
them as they drew nearer. Perhaps she was telling them not to talk to strangers. One must be careful 
these days. Funny, the mother looked vaguely familiar. He tried to remember if he had seen her before 
somewhere. She looked like she had been... crying. Ah well, there wasn't anything he could do. 


Upon reaching him, the oldest boy stepped forward and held out his hand. 
“Hello, my name is Devon,” stated the elder boy. 
“And my name is Nicholas,” chimed in the younger one. 


“Well it’s a pleasure to meet you Devon and Nicholas.” He shook hands solemnly with them unsure 
why they had come. 


“My name's Elizabeth,” the youngest one spoke. She smiled at him as her beautiful blond curls blew in 
the breeze. She had the most striking blue eyes. Just like his Agnes. The little girl with the blond curls 
unreservedly clambered up onto his lap. “Why do you always feed the birds those crumbs?” she asked. 


He was shocked her mother allowed her to be so familiar with strangers. The mother merely waved 
her hand and smiled as she wiped at her face. He felt awkward with the little girl in his lap but oddly, 
he felt... warm. 


“Well, little one, the birds sometimes get hungry and cold so I come and feed them some crumbs. I 
look after them so that everything will be okay.” 


“T like seeing the birds.” She settled back in his lap and watched them. His leg was getting sore. 


“Hey, would you like to see something? See that big bird there with the markings? Go throw some 
crumbs towards him.” The child clambered out of his lap eager to do his bidding. He massaged his 
knee as she threw the crumbs towards the bird. 
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“See, he's smart. He waits until the crumbs get close to him and then he gobbles them up quickly 
instead of chasing every single crumb.” The girl laughed and threw the crumbs high in the air. The 
birds filled the air, swooped and squawked trying desperately to reach the crumbs first. He passed 
some crumbs to the boys as well. They quickly scattered them on the ground as they looked towards 
the playground longingly. The man spent a few more minutes watching the birds, but he was feeling 
tired. 


“Well, it's time for me to go now. My wife is probably waiting for me.” He spoke as he stood up. “It 
was nice meeting you.” The two boys quickly waved at him and dashed off towards the swing set. 


The little girl hugged his knees causing him to drop his cane and nearly fall over. The mother quickly 
admonished her. He smiled weakly—she didn't mean any harm. The little girl smiled up at him with 
her bright blue eyes. The man turned away before she could see his eyes welling with tears. 


“You forgot your cane.” The blue-eyes called after him. That damn cane. He waited as she delivered it 
to him. 


“Thank you... little girl,” he said haltingly. 

“Don't you remember my name?” she asked in a way that only children can. 
“Of course I do.” 

“Really? Mom says you forget things.” 

He tried to laugh, but it hurt. “We all forget things from time to time, little one.” 
“Elizabeth. My name's Elizabeth.” 


“Yes... Elizabeth.” He nodded. “I have to go now. My wife is waiting for me at home.” The man turned 
and headed down the path out of the park. The little girl returned to her mother, kicking a few rocks 
off the path along the way. The man caught snatches of their conversation as he checked the sign for 
his street. The sound of his cane clicking on the sidewalk muffled what they were saying. Damn. He 
hated this cane. 


“He doesn't remember me, Mom. He doesn't know my name.” 
There was a pause, and a long sigh. “I know, honey, I know.” 


The man continued up the street passing a graveyard on the right hand side. He did not want to look 
at those stones. Some of his war-time buddies were in there. He preferred to forget that they were no 
longer with him. He didn't want to see their moss-covered stones with the chipped corners 
emblazoned with their chiseled names. He didn't want to be reminded of times gone by. All that 
mattered to him was that he still had Agnes and she would never leave him. She was waiting for him at 
home, you know. He passed the stones with the weeds poking out around names he no longer knew. 
Frederick Edward. Nathaniel Thompson. Elizabeth Agnes. 


Upon arriving home, he hung his cane on the hook near the door. The only sound was the breeze 
through the kitchen window that ruffled his faded yellow curtains. He shut the window and wandered 
to the living room. He sat in his favorite chair releasing a whoosh of air as he seated himself. Fatigue 
crawled up his trouser legs. He reached for his crossword puzzle book and started working on finding 
the words to put into the small black and white boxes. His eyes were misty and he couldn't see clearly. 
He leaned back in the chair as he sniffed the air—Agnes must have cleaned while he was gone. She 
liked things clean, you know. A fresh lemon scent floated in the air. He sat for a long time and the 
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house remained still as he dozed off. Awhile later—he didn't know how long—he wandered to the 
kitchen. 


On the fridge, he found a handwritten note. “Dinner is in the oven. Use the hot mitts. Take your 
medicine. Be back tomorrow. I love you.” Ah, good—she had made him dinner. He tried to remember 
her saying that she was going away. Ah, he must have forgotten. She was probably off visiting... 
someone. 


After lasagna for dinner and taking his pills, he piled the dishes into the sink. Tiredness was creeping 
over his body settling deeply into his bones. He reclined in his favourite chair for the evening news, 
which he watched every night. There were always new things happening in the world. He brushed his 
teeth and crawled into bed. His bed had a worn indent on the side where he always slept. Agnes' 
pillow lay on the far side. He gathered the pillow to himself and sniffed it, hoping for the familiar scent 
of his wife of forty-four years. It smelled of laundry soap—that lemon scented kind. He fell asleep 
hugging the pillow to himself. He missed Agnes. 


Across the street, a woman stood alone after his light had gone out. A tear rested in the corer of her 
eye for the man who did not recognize her. She faithfully arrived every afternoon to vacuum, clean, 
dust and cook supper for her father who lived in a world of his own. She wiped her face. Damn. She 
could never stop these tears. 


The next morning, the house echoed with the quiet moans to which only the truly lonely are attuned. 
The man had breakfast and then made coffee for two. He watched the morning news and did a 
crossword puzzle. Perhaps he would go to the park today. It had been awhile since he had been there. 
He would like to see the birds again. 


Damn. He could never find his cane. 
[ teresa DEVRIES | 


maude [candice TURNER | 
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Film Screening 


The room is warm 

Minds jump under and over 
and around each other 
pulsing with the energy they 
have created for themselves 
just by being here 

Egos dance on the ceiling 

but no one pays any attention 
They are lost in the buzz that 
drowns out the room 

With their hair just so 

they clump and form and shift to 
the rhythm of their own voices 
Light explodes in their faces 


to remind them that 

this is happiness 

Every single stitch is in place 

so they can sell a perfect product 
Puppets made of smiles and 
handshakes 


Before I left the house that night 
I spent two hours picking out 
the right dress, straightening my 
hair, 

and putting on my face 


[ stephanie ELGERSMA ] 


Dry Tears 


Choking. Burning. Breathing. Why is it so hard? It had happened so long ago, the first time. But 
it’s a distant memory now. I don’t know how. I can feel it, on the brink, but I can’t let go. So I 
keep my throat tight, keep my eyes closed as I focus on my breathing. I can’t let go, it feels like 
a physical impossibility. Is it? I can’t remember the last time. I have built myself into a cave of 
steel, the cold slowly surrounding my entire body. The only thing I feel now is the ache behind 
my temples, the closure of my lungs. I want it. I need it. I crave it. Please, just one time and just 
this one thing. 


[ amie VERMEER | 
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sky ripples [ ashley RATTNER ] 


When 


When 
the sun of the days 
is pulled down below, 
the warmth of its rays 
has no place to go. 


When 
clouds spill with 
flames 
burning into the night, 
brimming moon 
reclaims 
and collects the light. 


When 
the outdoor ceiling 
continues its role 
it guides your feeling, 
it quiets your soul. 


Then 
the sky fills with bliss, 
before dark makes 
law, 
glory’s colours kiss 
and leave you in awe. 


[ Brent SCHINKEL |] 
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Untitled 


That there exist some creatures—so close to extinction, 
is the saddening truth. 

They cannot be recognized by boldly blinking eyes— 
few can really see them. 

To those incapable, they are still beautiful, although 
they're not quite sure why. 

Legends of Unicorn and Men. 

People used to be able to see them, but they've 
forgotten how. 

Alike will see alike, recognize one another. 

They each carry something, and therefore only they can 
understand it- its burden, its joy. 

It's their life, their mission. 

It's what's inconceivable that makes them so hard to see. 


Why no one believes in Unicorns. 


[ jillian HERMANSEN | 


Myth 


I don’t want such 
obscure abstractions 
detached doctrines 
dispassionate principles 
I don’t want to 

dip my tip-toes into 
such a shallow surface 

I want to 

plunge into the moving 
myth 

surpass these small 
superficial sips and 
drink deeply the draught 
of 

my blood, poured out for 
you 

replace these pale 
palatable shreds with a 
painful portion of 

my body, given for you 

I want to 

immerse my imagination 
in the real tangible myth 
of the dying rising God 
without translation or 
allegory 

because I cannot, may not 
explain away the paradox 


[ brittany GOHEEN | 
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The Leaving and Entering 


My skin forgets the sun 

within a few steps of snow 
Fades white 

The cold sweeps into my head 
to scrape my mind of its 
memories 

I dig my heels into the ground 
and thrust my back against 
time 

grasping at nothing but 

blurry lights and fading 
laughter 

In this moment I exist in both 
the palm tree and the 
evergreen 

pushing and pulling me home 
What will we talk about 

when there is nothing left 

to our experience except 


dog-eared textbooks and 
crumpled receipts? 
[ stephanie ELGERSMA | 


bare [ Ashley RATTNER 
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In my End is my Beginning. -Mary Queen of Scots 
In my beginning is my end. —T:S. Eliot 


